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REVIEWS 


A System of Medicine. By Many Writers. Edited by Thomas 

Clifford Allbutt, M.D., F.R.S., Regius Professor of Physic in 

the University of Cambridge; and Humphry Davy Rolleston, 

M.D., F.R.C.P., Physician to St George's Hospital, London. 

Vol. 331; pp. 1040. London: MacMillan & Co., 1907. 

Volume LH of Allbutt and Rolles ton’s System of Medicine is pre¬ 
sented to us as a “rewritten rather than a revised successor of 
Volume HI of the original edition.” It contains a discussion of gen¬ 
eral diseases of obscure origin, diseases of the alimentary tract, and 
diseases of the peritoneum. The diseases of obscure origin include 
a number that often are referred to as disorders of metabolism, dis¬ 
eases of the joints, etc.; that they are obscure in origin is obvious from 
a perusal of the different articles—of which, however, one may say 
that they contain all that is really known of the subjects of which 
they treat, and some little speculation in addition. A. E. Gamod 
now distinguishes definnitely between what he designates rheuma¬ 
toid arthritis and osteo-arthritis, which conform closely to the 
atrophic and the hypertrophic arthritides of Goldthwait; and to the 
description of these is added a chapter on the articular lesions of 
infective diseases (gonorrhoea, dysentery, syphilis, pneumococcic 
infection, etc.). The obscurity enveloping diseases of the joints is 
perhaps best apprehended by those that know most about them, and 
if Dr. Garrod has not been able to solve all of the related problems, 
he has given us a series of as illuminating articles on the subject as 
can be found in any text-book. J. Rose Bradford’s revision of 
Lauder Brunton’s article on gout should commend itself to a wide 
circle of readers, especially as we are now recognizing the frequency 
of gout, particularly irregular gout, in this country, and as the prac¬ 
tical aspects of the subject and the treatment are well set forth. 
Professor Saundby’s discussion of diabetes mellitus is an altogether 
adequate presentation of the subject, in which reference is made to 
the significance of reduction in the sugar-consuming capacity of the 
tissues in producing the morbid phenomena. More detailed discus¬ 
sion of the relation of disease of the pancreas would have been welcome 
to those especially interested in the pathogenesis of the disease. 

There are many articles on diseases of the digestive tract, con¬ 
tributed by such well-known authors as Bradford, Ralfe, Fenwick, 
Spencer, Rolleston, Brunton, Allbutt, Leith, Ereschfeld, White, 
Still, Ix>ckw<x>d, Smith, Slater, Barnard, Allingham, Mummery, 
and Keith. Perhaps, from the very nature of the subjects discussed, 
it were idle to expect much that is novel; but mention may be made 
of two articles by Lauder Brunton—the one on dyspepsia, that pre¬ 
sents this ubiquitous disorder in a very interesting and instructive 
light; and the other on constipation, which is of especial value from 
a practical point of view. Dreschfeld’s article on ulcer of the 
stomach and duodenum also may be referred to as a model of its 
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kind; treatment by rest especially is advocated, but some brief advice 
relative to tbe indications for operative intervention also is given. 
The several articles on diseases of the peritoneum by Allchin and 
Andrews, and that on subphrenic and other forms of peritoneal 
abscess by Acland, are of a high order of merit As a whole the 
volume well sustains the reputation achieved by those that have 
preceded it; that it will be long referred to as an authority there can 
be no doubt A. K. 


General Pathology. By Ernst Ziegler, M.D., Professor of 
Pathological Anatomy and of General Pathology in the Uni¬ 
versity of Freiburg, in Breisgau, Germany. Translated from 
the Eleventh German Edition. Edited by Aldred Scott 
Warthin, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Pathology in the Univer¬ 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor. Pp. 781; 604 illustrations. New 
York: William Wood & Co., 1908. 

A new English edition of Ziegler’s General Pathology is a most 
welcome addition to medical literature; one greets it as he would 
an old friend—with interest and pleasurable anticipation. Eleven 
editions in the original German and translations into English, 
French, and Italian bespeak a notable achievement, and to this 
one must add a great influence, direct and indirect, that the book 
has had upon most of the active practitioners of medicine of today; 
indeed, most of us have been more or less brought up on the book. 
The American editor only voices a general sentiment when he states 
that to it “alone the students of medicine during the past twenty- 
five years owe a large part of their medical culture, and in this 
respect its influence upon the recent development of medicine can 
hardly be estimated.” In the original, Ziegler remains a final 
authority; the rendition into English has been made without 
change or omission. But since there has been some material 
progress in pathology since the death of the lamented author, the 
editor has brought the book fully abreast of the times by incorpo¬ 
rating the important and interesting results of recent investigations, 
especially such as relate to the effects of Rontgen irradiation, 
heredity, phagocytosis, opsonins, blood plates, thrombosis, ne¬ 
crosis, cloudy swelling, fatty degeneration, calcification, regenera¬ 
tion, inflammation, malignant neoplasms, tuberculosis, syphilis, 
relapsing fever, spirochete, protozoa, etc. Of the additions, one 
can unreservedly say that they are worthy of incorporation in the 
book, that they materially enhance its value. The editor has ren¬ 
dered a real service by making the wealth of information contained 
within the book available to the English-speaking profession; let us 
hope that he will translate also the volume on special pathology. 

A.K. 



